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ABSTRACT 

Data from a national study of Title I of the 
'Elementary and Secondary Education Act were used to investigate * 
existing patterns of services for i^tudents eligible for Title I and 
other categorical programs, district policies regarding the 
eligibility of handicapped and limited-English-proficient students ; 
for Title I services, and coordination of services among Title If 
special education, and English as a second language (ESLX/bilingual 
^education. This report focuses on two subgroups of the Title I 
population: students eligible for Title I and ESL/bilingual services 
and students eligible for Title I and special education. Among 
findings of this study are that 10.9 percent of districts responding 
include ESL in their Title I programs, while only 3.6 percent offer 
special education as part of Title I. In 44 .percent of the districts, 
all handicapped students in Title I schools who meet cutoffs criteria 
are eligible for Title I, whereas nonhandicapped students meeting 
these criteria are eligible in about 25 percent of districts. All 
limited-English-prof icient students are considered eligible for Title 
I if they meet cutoff criteria in 67 percent of districts, while 5 
percent of districts consider all limited-rEnglish-prof icient students 
ineligible. Most respondents indicate that coordination among 
-categorical programs at the district level is limits. (MJL]t 
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PREFACE 



The, Title I District Practicep Study was conducted by 
Advanbed Technolpgy, Inc. for the U.S. Department of Edu^c^hlon ' s 
Planning and Evaluation Service. One goal of this ^stu"ay was to 
describe "how local districts roperated projects funded by Title ^ 
of the Elementary and Secondairy Education Act [ESEA] in the 
1981-82 school year. A second, related goal , was to document 
local educators* rationales for their program decisions, ^their ^ 
perception' of the problems and benefits of requireirvefhts contained 
in the 1978 Title I Ajneridmepts, and their assessments of the , - / 
expected effects of Ch^apter 1 of the Education Consolidation and 
Improvement Act [ECIA] .6n school district- operations of Title 'I 
projects. The study was designed specifically to draw cross-time 
comparisons with the findings of the Compensatpry Education Stucjy 
conduc1»ed by the National ' Institute of Education [NlBJ and to ^ 
provide baseline data for subsequen\ analyses of Chapter 1, . 
ECIA's administration. 

The results of the Title I District Practices Study are 
presented in this and eight other special reports (see back 
cover), plus the * study's^ Summary Report. Thefee reports synthe- 
size data collg^cted from a ma'il ^questionnaire 'sent to Title I 
Diy-ectors in more than 2,000 randomly selected school districts., 
structured interviews and document reviews ^n 100 nationally . 
repre9entative Title I districts, and indepth^case studies in 40 
speqially selected Title I districts. 



-^o-meetrrtr he ub j - e -ctri'ves ot this major national study, a 



special study staff was assembled within ^vanced TechnoJ-ogy^'^s 
Social Sciehces Division. That staff/ housed in the Division's . 
Program Evaluation Operations Center, ov^ersaw the study design, \ 
data Collection and processing, analysis work, and report pre- 
paratioh . The study benefited from unusually experienced data 
collectors who, with Advanced Technology ' s senior staff and 
consultants, condXicted the structured inter<^iews and case 

studies. -Two consultants, Brenda Turnbull of Policy Studies 

f , ■ ■ ■ . ' ' ■ ' % 

r . . . , " •. ■ ' • 

Associates and Joan Michie, assisted in major aspects of the 
study/including the writing of special repb.rts and chapters in 
^ the Summary Report. Michael Gaffhey and Daniel Schember f rom ^the 

law firm of Gaffney, Anspach, Schember , Klimaski & Marks, P.C.,* 

\ ■ * . . • ■ . 

applied their longstanding familiarity with Title I 's .legal and " 
policy issues to each phase of the study. 

The Government Project Officers for the study, Janice. 
Anderson'and Eugene Tucker, provided substantive guidance for the 
completion of the tasks resulting ^in these final reports. The:: 
suggestions of .the study's Advisory Panel and critiques ^provided 
by individuals from the Title I program' of fice> especially • 
Willlam^Lobosco and Thomas Enderlein, are also reflected in t/hese 

reports . ^ ^ 

Members of Advanced" Technology ' s analytic, management, and 

production staff who contributed to the completion of 'this and 
other reports are 'too numerous to list, as are the state and - 
local officials who cooperated with this study. Without .our 



mentioning their names, they should know their contributions have 

0 . • ■ ; • ■ ■ ■ 

been recognized and truly appreciated. 



Ted Bartell/^ Project Director 
Title I District Practices Study 



Richard Jung, Deputy :Project Director 
Title I District Praictices Study 



TITLE I SERVICEIS TO STUDENTS ELIGIBLE FOR 
ESL/BILINGUAL, or:; 'SPECIAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



•SUMMARY 



In the past two decades three of the largest Federal cate- 
goriaal* programs in education Were enacted. While Title I of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Acti^ESEA] o-f 1965, Title VII 
of ESEA tBilingual Education -Act) i and P. L. 94-142, Education for 
All Handicapped Children. Act of 1975, were designed to be separ- 
ate entities, each with different criteria for eligibility for. 
service, some- students are eligible 'for services from more than 

> ■. ' • • ' ■ ■ ' 'v ; 

one of these p^'ograms^ J - 

When a district has more VtTrian one of them, complex decisions 
6f student selection, delivery :df services, an^ program coordi- 
nation must be made with consideration for the distinct Federal, 
state, and local regulations, pqlicies, ,and practices that oper- 
ate. ■ - 

This special report focuses on two subgroups of the Title I 
population: (1). students eligible £pr Title I and English-as-a- 
Second- Language [ESL] /bilingual services and (2) students eligi- 
ble for Title I and special education. / ^ 

The Titles I District Practices 'Study gathered data from a 
large nationally representative sample of districts . Approxi- 
mately 2, 000 -distf lets were surveyed through a mail question- \ 
naire, and .an additional 100 districts were visited by interview 
teams. Case- studies were conducted at 40 other distf icts chosen 
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in pkrt because . they had multiple cateboric^t--pirGgxams_^^ 

data' were used to investigate the following questions: , . : . " 

" • What patterns of services exist for students eligible 

for^ Title. I and other: categorical programs ( i-ie . , ,ESL/ " 
bilingual and special education)? • 

A • What are district policies or practices regardiji^ the 
eligibility of-^^handicapped and limited-English-prof i-. 
cient [LEP] students for fltj^e I services.?'- . / V' 

... \ ' ■ " \ '■ , 

. • . What is done to coordinate services anvc3ng Title I, ^. 
special educatioriV >nd ESL/bilingual education? ■ 

Service Patterns . . 

The District: Practices Study sljows that 10,9 p,ercen£^ of the , 
districts.^ include ESL in their Titl^) I programs, whereas only a; 
very sirfall number of districts (3.6 percent) report offering 
special education , as^jjart of the ir \Ti tie I programs . . . ' . 

/ * Most districts report no change over the last three^p^ears 
"with regard^ to Title I services to either handicapped (77^ per- 
cent) or': LEP students. (Si.p^rcent) . . . Evidence from the site 
visits suggests that* the "Title I guidelines . are\at le|ast partly^ 
responsible for both the ^increase and decrease ih Title I sex- r 
vices to multiply-eligible stu.denti^^ in those district s^ reporting 

a", change • • ' • ' ' ■ - ■: \.. 

The Eligibility of Handicapped Students for Title I 

About one-fourth of the districts, respQ.nding to the mail 
questionnaire -say that no handicapped students in Title I schools 
who meet the, cut-off criteria, are eligible. Approximately orie- 
third of the respondents describe a variety of conditions. under* 
which a handicapped student could ^r\. could not recieve Title I . 



•The eligibility of handicapped students for Title I is fre- 

■ ■■^1 . ' • ■■■ 



quen.tlY related to.the type of handicap. Students who are speech 
impaired , physical,ly handicapped , visually handicapped / or hear- 

.■ ■■ ■■■ ; "m-- i, • • ■■■■■ . ■ ■■ . . . ■y.--,- 

ing impaired tend f O be eligible for Title I- In 44 percent >of , 
the: districts, all handicapped students in Title I schools- who 
meet the ciit-off criteria are eligible for Title I. .: _ • V 

The Eligibility of Limited-English-Proficient Students for . , ; 

Title- 1 \ ; * ; ■. ' ' ' 

' ' Only 16 percent. of t'he districts surv,eyed have a signifi- 
cant number of students of fimited-English-prof iciency. Five 
percent of the districts responding tO., the. mail questionnaire . 
designa-te .LEPs ^s ineligible for Title I, compared to 6 7 perceht 
of the districts tliatt consider a?ll limited- or non-Eng.lxsh-spealc- 

■■ .. ■ ' ■ ^ s ■ . ' ' ■■■■ / . ■ ■ ■ •■ ' 

ing students in Title I schools eligible for Title I if they meet 
the. cut-off. criteria. An additional 15 percent say the LEP stu- 
dents could, receive Title I services,- particularly, if they 

"cQOld benefit from the program. During the site visits, we 
lejarhed^.that both Title I Directors and teachers consider the 

•ability to benefit from the^ program tOf be based most frequently 
on - the degree of English proficiency of a student. Foiirteen . 
percent ^of. the, districts report that only - LEpI are eligible for 
Title I, th^t ,^,-;thf^itle I program is designed specifically 

• for, LEP^. A<|Sitionally, in a few districts visited, LEPs are / 
autoinatically placed in the, .When these ^ 
re^ppnsps arevc similiar ones which focus on handi- 

capped . Students, it^ appears that LEPs are njore reaeUly included 

■ . . • ■ ° . • ' *,■ . ■ ■ ■ . ■ • ^^-^ • ■ 

in Title^I programs than are handdcapped students. 



Coordination 

. V Most respondents indicate that coordination between cate- - 
gorical programs . at the district level is limited. Some .dis- 
tricts view these programs as separate ^entities with the results 
that program personnel . are generrally not' familiar with the other 
programs . Other ; districts view 'coordination as a way to solve ^ 
problems rather than enhance' services. Districts with that yiew- 
point tend not to coordinate * if they are experiencing few or no 
problems. Some coordination occurs at the building level , such 
as the use of the multidisciplinary team, originally developed to 
handle special- education referrals, a method expanded to address 
referrals to all special programs within a school building. 

Coordination efforts center more on the student selection 
process than on the* coordination of the instructional progreim. 
For example, some Special Education Directors mention that in . 
their districts the *pr act ice is to try Title I first before 
recommending a student to st^cial education. ' In addition, some ^ . 
tend to use. Title I as a transition for students coming fran a 
self-contained environment ^n to the mainstream, but an equal 
numb^ do not. Similarly, a^few ESL/Bilingual Directors report 
using Title I as a transition from the bilingual classroom to the 
regular monolingual English-speaking classrooms, while an equal 
number state that Title I is not a transition program for LEPs . 



TITLE I SERVICES'; TO STUDENTS ELIGIBLE FOR 

esl/bilingual or special education programs 

ITsfTROPUCTION " 4< 

•Three of the ^ar^fesC Federal ' categorical programs in educa- 
tion are: . Tible I o£ the Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
[ESEA]*- of 1965; Title VII of 'ESEA (Bilingual Education Act ); ** » 
and PrL. 94-142, Education for^ All handicapped Children Act of- 
1975. At the Federal level , these program^ were designed to be 
s^pai^ate entities with their own requirements for program design 
and methods of identifying students; However, some students are 
eligible for services from more than one ^df these programs. 

This special report focuses on two subgroups of the Title .1 
population: (1) students eligible for Titie'I and special edu- 
cation and (2) studentSv^el^ible for Title I^ and .English-as-a-> 
Second-Language- [ESL] or bilingual services. These two subgroups 
are indicated by the shaded parts of Figure 1.*** 

The boundaries of these special populations are not as 
clearly defined as .the diagram may suggest. Sometimes it is 
^difficult to identify mildly handicapped students" or those who 



*Hereafter referred to as Title I, or ESEA. ^ 
**Hereafter referred to as Title VII. 

***A third subgroup of the Title I population, students eligible 
for all three programs, represented by the lined overlap area, 
are not included in this report.. For a discussion of general 
Title" I student selection procedures represented by the unshaded 
Title I area^ see Michael Gaffney and Daniel Schember, "Current 
Title I School and Student Selection ProcedureSu and Iniplications 
for implementing Chapter 1, ECIA," a special report in this 
series. 



are somewhat less than proficient in English. Furthermore, dis- 

t ■ • . . • 

,tinguishing between these special populations is often difficult 

" ' • , " . , - 's ■ . ' 

For example, Title I was designed to provide services to low- 

achieving students in low-income areas. Underachieveitient , 

however, is also a factor in diagnosing some handicapping condi- 

tions, in particular, learning' disabilities and mental retarda- 

< " ' ' ' ••. . - ■ . " . ' ■ * ■ 

tlon (Gajar, 1977). Thus, the amount of. overlap of these two . . 
populations is difficult to determine. 

. The delivery of services to these special populations is 
complicated by the differing requirements for program design. 
Districts are required to provide specia^^supplemental services, 
to all students determined to be handicapped or^ limited^-English- 
proficient [LEP], ' regardless of the schools, they attend. In 
comp^arison, actual participants in the Titjle I. program are 
selected from among the eligible students vAio attend schools 

designated to provide Title I services. Since Tittle I services 

^ ■ . • ■ \ 

are provided in only certain targeted schools, the^ov^rlap of 
Title I with special education ox ESL/bilingual services can onlj 
occur in Title I schools. * 

Title I (§124(f)(l)). Title VII (§731(g)), and P.Ii.. 94-142 
(§612(6)) contain provisions which encourage cobrdinatioh in 
districts or schools having more than one of them. These pro- 
visions do not, however , specify the nature or- process of this 
cooperative effort . Previous research showed some of the diffi- 

1 

culties that' may ensue from operating more t/han -one of these 
programs in a district or school (Kimbrough and Hill, 1981). '* 



But these findings were. based on small samples of case studies 
not necessarily representative of practices nationwide. By 
contrast, in the Title I District Practices Study,* a large, 
nationally •representative sample of districts vas used to 
o.nvestigate the following questions: • 

• . What patterns of services exist for students eligible 

for Title I and other categoridal programs (i.e., 
special educatio^ and ESL/bilingual ) .? 

m ' ' What are district ' policies or practices regarding the 
eligibility of handicapped and aimited-English-prof i- 
cient students for Title I services? . ; v 

• " What is done to coordinate services cuxiong Title I, 

special education, and ESL/bilingual . education? ; 

LEGISLATIVE BACKGROUND . ^ 

• . ESEA represented a ma jor^^icpan^ ion of the Federal role in 
education. As part of ESEA, Title I provided Federal money' for 
services to low-achieving students in - low^income areas. 

The 1965 Title I regulations specify that "educationally 
deprived children" included handicapped children, but many school 
districts were reluct^t to start special education programs 
under this authority (Wirtz , 1977 ).' This continued hesitancy \.o 
provide appropriate services to handicapped students led to the 
passage of several laws relating to the education of handicapped 
studehts. which culminated in 1975 with P. L. 94-142. This law 
expands mandates and authorizations for services' to the handi- 
capped and contains a new funding formula. 



♦Hereafter referred to as the District Practices . Study or DPS. ^ 



P.L. .9.4-142 was passed two years after §504 of the Reha- 

' ■ ■ • . ' * ' .* ■ ■ ■ . ' ' ' 

bilitation Act of 1973, an unfunded .civil rights law which pro-. 

.. • ■ : ' ' ' ■ ' ^ 

hibits recipients of Federftil funds .ffoiti discriminating agains't an^ 
otilierwise qualified handicapped person. P^Jj 94-142 was a grant 

■ • ^ ' . • . • " * / . . T * 

.program desigrxed, in^att, to" assist' state educatio-nal agencies. 
CS^EAs] .,an4 local educatiofjial 'agencies [LEAs] in pa/ing^ for ' the 
extra cost of providing mandated equal opportjanities for the ^ 
handicapped *(Silverstein, 1981 ) . ' ' /V * ^ 

Several federally sponsored education programs are also 

- ■ ' • ♦ 

targeted to noji-English-speaking and LEP students. V^ile Title 
VII. is' the bSst known sour cfe of funding for bilingual programs- 
for LEPs, other .federally sponsored , education programs have 
provided additional educational services to these students: 
for example, tKev Emergency School Aid Act, the Jfxidian Educa- 
tion Act of t972 (P .L* 92-3 18 ) , and the Migrant Education Act 
(P.L. 90-247). jEns addition, tha educational rights of these 
stii.dents are prol^ected by Federal legislation and several court 
decisions. • . - 

Title VII of ESEAi known as the Bilingual Education Act, /was 
passed in 1968 as a Federal response to 1:11^. special needs of 
children of limited-English-proficiency. this ^ le'gislatibn, how- 
ever, does not support a philpsophy of . entitlement for all LEP 
students to receive bilingual education. Rather ,?;i:t funds 
demonstration .projects upon comp^ ti t i ve aj^pi4.Q§J[^4^^^ enable • 
school distri-ctS' to plan, deVelop, and implement^ local bilingual 
projects. These, projects were intended to^be demonstrations and 



provide for sta^ and 'local capacity-building— not permanently 

» • IB - * ■ 

funded Feder-fT^jTojects. > ' T ' •, 

The right to equal educational opportunities for L,EPs is 

guaranteed tinder §601" of Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964. 

• ,"■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ' • ■ ■ ■ • , ' ■ ■ 

which states: . -^ ' ^ 

■ , . .•■ . ■ ■ ■•■<,•.■ 

• .■• \ ■ - • . ■ . » »^ 

A • No pei^soh in the- United 9tates ;shall, on the 

. * ground' of race, color,' 'br national origin, be 
, • excludecf from participation in r "be denied ■ 
benefit^ of, or be subjected to discrimina^ 
tion under anir.; program or activity receiving 
Federal financial assistance'. ^ 

' In 1974 the Supreme Court based its decision, in Lau v. ' 
Nichols on Title Vr of the Civil Rights Act of 1964' and subse- 
quent regulations and guidelines^ of .the Of fice of Civil Rights 
[OCR]. The Lau decision interpreted this clause to extend the ' 
concept of discrimination to include failure of school systems to 
provide instruction which will, allow effective participation in 
classroom activities of limited ' or non-3nglish-speaking students,. 

' In 1975, OCR issued a document entitled "Task Force Findings 
Specifying Remedies .Available for Eliminating Past Educational . ^ 
Practices Rulea Unlawful under L^u v. Nichols ," which recommended 
some ^iorm of bilingual '^education as the appropriate remedy at 
\^ost every level of public schooling. The major characteristic 
of the prpgrams suggested in the "Lau Remedies" is the use of 
languages oth^r than English to teach subject matter. While the 
"Lau Remedies" mandate that bilingual education.be provided to y 
LEP students In most types - of school situations, -the' legal "status 
of this mandate was. uncertain. "Thus, OCR in 1976, issued ^ 



statement to its regional of f ices • that the "Tflksk Force Findi^gs" 
were "guideliies*^ only (Rotberg, 1982 ) . 

; Title I, P.L. 94-142, and Title VII all contain provisions 
which encourage coordination ' with^oish^ programs . The issue of 
how to coordinate these programs bedime a to^c of major concern 
to educational policymakers during the writing of the regulatiQns 
for the 1978 Amendments to Title I (P.L. 95-561).. Attention cen- 

T 

■ ^ ■ . ■ ■ 

tered on the Title I. supplement-not-supplant provisions designed 
to ensure that Title I- funds are used in ad^^ition to, not m 
place of, state and local funds. Compliance with supplement-not- 
supplant is demonstrated by the required-by-law standard by which 

Title I funds cannot be used to pay for services a school dis- 

- ■ .1 ' ■ ■ ■ 

trict is required to make available under (1) E'ederal, state, or 
local law; (2) a court order; or (3) ,a voluntary plan for'compli- 
ance approved by the Office of. Civil Rights in the Department of^ 
Education [ED]. \ . . 

There was concern that LEAs would use Title I funds to meet. 

obligations under P.L. 94-142^nd §504, in violation of the 

>, ■ . ' ■ . 

required-by-law standard . One > interpretation of this standard 

was that all special services to handicapped students had to be 

provided under P.L. 94-142 and §504. Hpwevjer, the effect of this 

practice would be the automatic exclusion of all handicapped 

> . , ' \ 

students from Title I, which is a violation of §504. - 

■ ' ■ ■ * 'i ■ . . . . 

»i- '»■■'' . 

The coordination of Title -I with other speMal programs. 

• ■ ■ J ■ 

(includi-ng special education, ESL/bilinguali, atid state compen- 

■ . •• ■ ^ ■ ... 

satory education programs) is addressed in a section in the final 



Title I regulations of January 19, 1981. This section was 
Changed to the status of a guideline ori March 27, 1981. Two 

basic principles are reaffirmed in the guidelines 

► : ■ T> ^ 

\ Title/ I funds are not to be used in meeting^ 

■ the obligation of districts to.*'provide ^ free 
• ' appropriate public education to handicapped 

gj:udents •or in |)roviding effective participa- 
tion '^f LEPs in school programs. The»e ser- 
. , vices must be met with state and local funds 

as required by law (Title VI /and §504).. 

LEPi^ and the handicapped cannot automatically ' 
be excluded from Title I programs when tliese ; 
services could be of benefit to them. There- 
, . fore, once state and local funds are used to 
meet required minimums. Title I may be used 

in a -supplemental fashion,. 

.*■ ■ . t . . ■ . , . 

For local administrators, the difficulty in implementing 
these- guidelines centers around the question, "What is the 
required minimum for providing a ' free and appropri^at^ education 
to. handicapped students or in providing effective participation 
of LEPs in school programs?" 

. PRIOR RESEARCH \ ^ 

In 1979 Birman studied the overlap between Title I and P. L. 
94^X42, specifically focusing on issues relating to the methods- 
of targeting students and matching students to program services. 
These. case studies reveal that the receipt of services by dually 
identified students varied gri^atly at the statp, district, and . 
individual school level?. A number of staff were confused about 
whether or not stijdents were allowed to receive both Title I and 
special education services. Duplication of services was rare 
because school staff members were reluctant to give some student 



two similar programs while other studerif^i?wr'th special needs 
received no extra services. In most districts studied by Birman, 
there was sequential Coordination of Titlfe I and special educa- 
tion services. That is. Title I was used as first recourse prior 
.llo referral, to special education and as a meansVof suppcJft for 
handicapped Students being mainstreamed into the , regular class- 
, room-. . : • ' • *, '■' . \ - ^- ' 

Midhie (1981) focused on the receipt of services by dually 
eligible students in. several school districts within on^ state 
and found a similar pattern of sequential coordination. Some 
staff members were undel" the impression that students could not 
legally receive both Title I and special education services? *a 
few suggested that 'some students should not be given two similar 
programs while other students with needs received no addit^ional 
services', 'in two of the five districts studied by Mich ie, coor- 
dination of all special services within a school -building was 
done by a. multidisciplipary team, originally established to 
review special education referrals . However, in thefee two dis- 
tricts, students were generally unable to receive Title I: and / 
special education concurrently because of district "policy, 
although sequential coordination o^ service was employed. Thus, 
overly restrictive policies on the provision of Title I to handi- 
capped students hampered efforts to use the multidisciplinary - 
team as a coordination mechanism , to its fullest extent .. ^ 

In the winter of 1978-7 9 the National Center for Educational 
Statistics [NCES] conducted a " fast response survey to determine 



the ext-ent to which districts experienced problems related to 
providi/tig services to students eligible for several Federal prog- 
rams "including Title I, Title vfl, and P.L. 94-142. Ofie of the 
most frequently reported problems was the difficulty in coordi- 
nating instructional requirements for students. 

y ' A more recent^ study, \fKimbrough and Hill ( 1^81) , investigated 
the. effects of multiple program implementation on school and dis- 
trict operations. This s^ of eight school dis- 
tricts, all of which had four or more categorical 'programs . : 
These districts were chosen, ' among othei; reasons, because they 
were having difficulties- administering mutiple categorical 
programs. Kimbrough and^ill's analysis focused on the concepts 
of interference (i.e. , the conflict between categorical programs 
and the core local program) and. cross-subsidy, (i.e., the use of 
cat^orical funds intended for one beneficiary group to provide 
seryices to another beneficiary group) . While most of the , , 
interfererite findings have more to do with the core-base program 
arid : . categorical programs, Kimbrough and Hp.ll did report that 
categorical programs often segrega.te students for large portions^ 
of the day. 

..... ' • ' . . ■ ■ ■ ■ . ■ - 

.Kimbrough and Hill also reported that funds /for one cate- 
gorical program are often used to provide services required of 
another program (cross-subsidy)'. - . One type of cross-subsidy 
identified is district ad justment of Title I eligibility cri- 
teria to ensure th^t servioes for learning disa^bled children were 
• ■ 

purchased by Title I whenever possible. Some districts changed 



the services offered by a funded program; to fulfill the require- 
ments of an unfunded or partially funded program. This often / 
resulted in a . reduction of services tOt children not eligible for 
Other categorical programs . . -Finally, kimbrough and Hill found 
that disti:icts diverted administrative and teaching staff from 
one program to fulfill the requirements of another program. 
Specific examples include ^ Title VII teacher super^^ising Title I 
ai<3es who worked in Trilingual programs and Title I teachers 
working under the supervision of a special education coordinator 
to supplement the special education program. 

In contrast to the small,-* purposely selected sample of . dis- 
tricts in the Kimbrough and Hill study/;.ihe Title I District' • 
Practices Study surveyed, through a mail; qiaestionnaire, a- nation- 
/^lly representative sample of approximately- 2,000 schobr dis- 
tricts, not selected on the basis of known difficulties with^ 
multiple categorical programs. Furthermore, interview^ teams 
v£^ited a representative sample of lOOi districts, -and case stud- 
ies were conducted at 40 additional districts chosen in part 
because they hid multiple categorical ;^^ 

FINDINGS OF T^TLE I DISTRICT PRACTICES* STUDY 

Patterns of Services for Multiply-Eligible Students * 

In the National Institute of' Education [NIE] study of Title 
I (1977), 10. 2. percent of districts: surveyed of fer;ed ESL as part 

*For a complete description of the District Practices Study 
•methodologyr, see Chapter 2 of the;study's Summary Report. , 



'*of their Title I programs, and 7 .8 percent bj^fered specTal /edu- * 
cation. In the Drkisrict Practices Study ,10 .'9 percent \ include : 
ESL as part of 't^'^i^ Title I programr and 3 .6 per the 
Title I- distracts report special, education as. i)art of tlie Title I 

jprogram. A comparison of results^^^^^^ tw<^inaj6r studies 

indicates tha^ the ^^iercentage ?bf districts having special ' 
education as part^ of^ th^ir^ Title . I prpgr but 
there has been" little charyge in the percentage of districts ; 
providing .ESL in Title I . . / . 

• ■ PERCENTAGE OF DISTRICTS OFFERING INSTRUCTIONAL SERVICES 
- FUNDE^^^OLLY ^ IN fART' BY - TITLE I ' 

. . . . • NIE , DISTRICT. PRACTICES 

(1977) STUDY (1982) 



English-as-a-Second Language 16. 2% 10.9% 

Special Education ,V - . 7.8% 3.6% • 

■ • ■■ ■ V • ■ ■. ■ • 

It is probable that the implementatipn of P.L. 94-142 with 
its requirement of provision of: social education services, is the 
major contributing falctor for.tiie decrease in special education 
services funded by Title I.* * y 

During the analysis phase, of th^ DPS, more information 
was desired about the kind of special! education services being 
provided by Title I funds. Four, percent of the districts 



visited reported that, special education for the handicapped is a 



♦Although P.L. 94-142 was passed in.l975/ districts were not I 
required to. implement it" until the •197.7x7.8 school year. Final 
Federal, regulations were published; on August 23, 1977,;^ the 
collection of the NIE data. ; 



• part of their. Tiitle'l g^grams.; I^iis percentage; closely paral-^ 

iel« the i> 6 .percent repb;rted f rpm . tTtie ^mail guestionnaire sample . . 
. Foilpw-up. phdn4 cills were?vmde to alL the districts visited 
which reported having this sub ject . area* in Title I.; In all of >. 
. these, districts.- the Title I Directors say tT:>kt:^handicapped . ^^^^ . 
- . .Students are, eligible for Title I,: but there is no Title, I Wom-?- ; 
pbnent dekigried ispecifically for them, Thusi, the actual percen^../ ' 
..:/tage'- of d^^ designed for the 

hatldicapped is probably ;much smal^^ • 
cent.'.' . . , .•■ ' ' - . '\'. . ■ 

• * rioi^t'/serviceg i des igried specif ical^^ 'for the handi'cat)ped* are 
pirdvided through sbu):ces other th^n Titl^ I. Geherally,.. some 
.combination of Federal, state^ And. localv^ 

•Part or all of the speciaJr^duc&tion services may be,, provided . / 
; through ; special-, educatio coopieratives . "-^ . [ :i.:\'^-r- y-' - y v ^v-^, 

A' variety of. program designs ; and j5at terns of service* d^ll%^r * 

/ ^ : ^y^ prov J)ilinguai.,e!^iication ^t^ LEP students.*' TheseV 

V--- ' ' ■ ' ^; v..-* ■ ' ./.'''v' 

■ ■ •• ;pi'^^ yary ambng^ LE^As.: as'J Well^ within a single dis-^: ; 

■'■^'■'^..:tx:i6^'^:''^ rt is not unusual for district- a significant LE]E?^_:> , :• 

: -^v: j)<Dpuikt^ to dpe?-ate several ';)^ili^ each funded \ . 

> ' separately, perh^p$/ S .:;di.S feti^.n-^ ;Sc)iooi$> and • : • 

grade levels. Bilingual |e^^^ 



• .♦psL'-^lasses are provided £0 help students acqdire prof Iciehcy ; in; h;' 
Eriglish. They do not use the mother tongue as a vehicle of '''^V^^^^ 
instr\;iction. Bilingual education classes use both English and ' 
' the m|ther tongue in teaching iubjeet Jmatter. ESL is typically a 
cOTiporient in bilingual programs. > - 

. — •• •' ■ '. . ' ■ • ■ ■ ■ .' ■ ■ ' • ■ ■• " 

ERJC . .N,--. . , . \, 



by Title vil or ^b^^ and local fun'ds, not by Title I . Title 

;i may provide ' a Title I aide 's; services to a' bilingual .education 

prograrii.or ESL classes independent of the bilingual program, 

i - , Amo/ig -possible Gonf±^rations, ESL services ~may be: 

1. Funded -■solely by Title I as a component of the Title I 
program 

»• 2. Funded partially by Title I and provided as part of the 
-biling^l education progr^ only to bilingual program 
partici^nts — e.g.. Title I aide 

,3.. Funded totally by the bilingual education program for 
. bilingual program/participants 

Usually a student receives' just 1, or 2, . or 3, both 1 and 2, or 

both. 1 and 3. » . 

' ' Districts with enough LEP students to generate a bilingual 
education program tend to . design the bilingual program as selfc-r 
contained and Title I as a pullout program. During case study 
visits, several LEAs report using. Title^ I teachers to provide ESL 
services, while one LEA uses Title I teachers to provide ESL only 
for those students aboA- to lie" transitioned to a monolingual 
. English class from the bilingVal program. In contrast, other 
Bilingual Directors interv'iewed, indicate little or no knowledge 
of„ the Ti tie- 1 program. Their dist^t philosophy tends ^to view 
the categoriq^l prograiiis as separate,, and these^rectors do not 
know the number of LEP students or bilingual program students 

receiving Titlj^ I services. . 

Since /LEPs' ' low^aqhievement academic subjects is due, - 
4n 5^rt, tb^ttieir' limited proficiency in En^sh,, it is. not 



V , ' ' ■ ■ - • 

s ■ . . 

surprising that one-half of the Title I instructors concentrate 
their efforts on vocabulary development when providing TitLe I 
.Services to • LEP studentSr and 20. 6 percent report specifically 
coordinating their efforts with district ESL programs. In con-, 
trast, 17.6 percent say that LEPs receive the same Title -I 
instruction as students proficient in English. 

independence of Categorical Program Designs 
Seventy-five percent of the ESL/Bilingual Directors inter- 
viewed say. that Title I funds play;no ^ole in deciding grade 
levels, subject, or program design in their programs . While one 
district with a significant LEP population reports an attempt to 
take bilingual needs of the Title I program into account in the" 
allocation of resources, there is no district formula for allo- 
eating* teachers and materials. In another district, decisions 
for. the ESL program are influenced by what Title I would provide 

Sixty-eight percent of the Special Education Directors 
interviewed report that grade levels, subjects, and programs 
design for special education are not affected by the availabil- 
ity of Title I. In contrast, only two percent of the districts 
have planned division of labor for the two programs . In one of 
these , reading decoding skills ' are provided in Title I, whereas 
^special education - focuses on language arts and- mathematics . ^^^ 
the other district. Title I is used as the reading. -Vromponfeht in 
the speci^al educati,<^n program. Twentyi:seven pef sfietoft^^^^^ 

cial Education Directors suggest that Title I reduces the num- 

• • ■. . . ■ ^ ' . ' 

' ber of referrals to special education and/ or the niimber of 



students included in special education. The following quotations 

* ■ ■ » 

are illustrative: c 

• There was an increase in special education referrals 
after the sixth grade, when Title I ended, 

< ■ . ■ 

m When Title I was added to the junior high, tjiere was a 
decrease in requests for special education money at 
this level . 

# Title I provides enough remedial service, to keep some 
students out of the LD program. 

This reduction in the number of referrals and/or students 
served in special education as the^ result of the availability of 
Title I is closely related to student selection matters. The 
main effect on (^he special education program is to reduce the 
numbers of students requiring special education or evaluation 
services; that is, the size, but not necessarily the content, of 
the program is affected. These example^ support but do not con- 
firm Kimbrough and Hill's hypothesis of cross-subsidy. 

Most ESL/Bilingual and Special Educatibn Directors say the 
existence or absence of .Title I does riot influence whether or not 
a school receives other categorical programs. However,^ other 
data from our special purpose sample are hot always consistent 
with these responses. For example, in one LEA the presence of 
the ESL program in certain schools results in their .becoming ^ 
Title I schools.. In that district, LEPs are bused to LEP centers 
in non-Title I schools, thus raising the free-lunch count and 
making those schools eligible for Title I. In another district, 
special Federal programs' are planned to be independent of one 
another so that Title I does not provide math in, high schbol 
because it is provided by another program. . 

. ... ■ ■ ■ . , 30 ' ■ 
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Eligibility of Handicapped and Limited-Eriglish-Prof i'cient Stu - 
dents for Title I Services 

More data were obtained on student selection for handicapped 
students than on LEP students for two reasons. First, more dis- 
tricts operate a special education program than operate an ESL/ 
bilingual prbgram. Second, the identification anc^ appropriate 
placement of handicapped students are more ccmplex than are the 
procedures for LEP students, and more questions were asked to 
obtain the necessary detail. 

Handicapped Students - - ' 

Although most services designed specifically for handicapped 
students are provided outside of Title I, a number of handicapped 
students are also eligible for Title I.* According to the Title 
I guidelines, such students cannot be automatically' excluded from 
Title I programs if these students could benefit from Title I 
services. In the mail questionnaire, district administrators 
were asked to describe their usual policy or practice for includ- 
ing handicapped students in the Title I program. Approximately 
one-third of the respondents describe ^a variety of conditions 
under which a handicapped student could' or could not receive 
Title I. About one-fourth report that no handi^capped students 
are eligible for Title I programs, while 44 percent report that 
all handicapped students- in Title I schools v»*iQ^ meet the culb-dff 
cr,j.-teria are eligible for Title I programs (Table . 1). 

♦ -;■*■■'■ * * 

*Any student determined to be -handicapped- must receive special 
education services. In comparison, for Title I programs, actual 
participants are selected from among eligibl"^ children. 
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TABLE 1 



USUAL DISTRICT POLICY OR' PRACTICE ON DETERMINING 
^ TITLE I ELIGIBILITY FOR HANDICAPPED AND LEP STUDENTS 



HANDICAPPED N=415 DISTRICTS^ 

44% All handicapped students in 
Title I schools who meet 
the cut-off criteria are 
eligible foV Ti^le I 



32% Students are eligible , 
depending on certain con- 
r ditions 



LEP N=72 D^ISTRICTS *, 

67% All limited .or non-English- 
speaking sttidents in Title I 
school's are eligible for 
Title I , if they meet the cut- 
- off criteria ■ 

15% Students are eligible depend- 
ing on certain conditioltis-f^ 

.14% Title I serves only LEPs 



24% No handicapped students are 
eligible for Title I 



5% No limited or non-English- 
speaking students are 
^ eligible for Title I 



100% Total 



101%** Total 



*This small N results from'the relatively small proportion of 
districts nationwide which enroll a substantial number of LEP 



students . 



**Roundirtg error, 
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' - Data' f ran our site visits suggest at least two possible 
explanations for the reported exclusion of handicapped students 
from the Title I ^program in some districts: 

' . • . LEAs may l?e automatically excluding handicapped stu- 
dents, in which case these LEAs are in violation of . 
§504 of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973 (ciyil rights 
legislation for the handicapped) and of Tittle I guide- 
lines. Automatic exclusion w^s reported during sev- 
eral siite visits . 

i " . ■ ■ ■ '■ . 

• Title I Directors may not be aware of who is legally. 

defined as handicapped. . During our site yi^it inter- - 
views some Title I Directors who had initially ^ 
respbrided.^that no' handicapped- student is eligible for 
Title I were questioned as to whe.ther or not this 
included 1:he speech impaired. Some qualified their. 
• response by saying that only the speech impaired could 
be included in Title I. One Director asked, "Are the 
speech impairjed considered handicapped?"- Similarly,, in 
several LEAs, school personnel stated that- special 
education, students are generally ■ excluded from Title I 
-but they later added that physically handicapped stu- . 
" ' dents are eligible on the same basis as the nonhandi- 
capped . ' ' . -i ' 

Some -respondents indicate, that decisions about the inclu- 
sion of handicapped children in Title I are made on a case-by- 
case basis. These decisions are frequently madq during multidis- 
ciplinary team meetings, described more fully in a subsequent 
section of this report. Some districts use a variety of criteria 
to determine whether a handicapped student can also receive Title 
^1, for example: 

. • If the student can benefit from Title .1 

• If the student can be reasonably expected to make 
substantial progress . 

• If the student is able to function in small groups^ 
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If the student is mains tr earned (that is, students in 
self-contained special education classrooms are 
excluded , * 

If the student is receiving special education in one 
subject area, the student may not^rreceive Title I 
instruction in the same subject but may receive Title I 
instruction in another sub ject area. (For example, if 
a student's special education progreun consists solely 
of reading instruction, the student could not also 
receive Title iV reading but is eligible for Title I 
math. ) ^ 



In some districts eligibility of handicapped students* for 

Titl6 I is related to the type of handicap. . Student's who are 

speech impaired^ physi handicapped, visually handicapped, 

and hearing impaired tend to be eligible for Title I. Educable 

mentally retarded [EMR] students tend to be excluded. One. of the 

most difficult decisions for local aflministrators providing Title 

I services to handicapped students' is whetheif learning disabled 

[LD] students should be included in the* Title I program. One- 

Title I Director says, "LD is the' major thorn in our side as far 

as crbss-programming . " Nevertheless^, more districts deem* LD 

students eligible than ineligible for Title I. 

It is probable that a major reason for the difficulty in 

...» ■ ■ ■ . ' • " 

establishing a policy about the inclusion of LD students in Title 

I is the. problem of defining learning disabilities . As recently 

as 1981, representatives of six organizations which- constitute 

the Nati9nal Joint Committee for Learning Disabilities pevkjjgj 

a new definition for LD (Hammill, Leigh, McNutt, and Larg^en, 

1981). Although the definition , of learning disabilities/has 

received the most attention during the past several years, the 



difficulty of identifying other handicapping conditions is also a 
problem. According to Kakalik (1979): 

Nearly all definitions of handicapped child- 
ren (including .the Federal definitions ) are 
< nonspecific in, the sense that they permit a 

great deal of latitude on the part of local 
educational agencies and personnel in whom ' 
[sic] they actually decide are hahdicapped • 
children. Because the interpretations of 
definitions, are not necessarily comparable 
across jurisdictions, an individual child may 
be considered "handicapped" if he or she 
lives in one location/ but "normal" if he or 
she lives elsewhere. Or , the child ;mayn>be 
categorized as having one type of handicap in 
. one location and another type in another 
location, even if both locations have the 
same set of possible categories of handi-. 
. capping conditions. (Especicilly nebulous 

^ terms in common use include "learning dis- 
abled," "educational handicapped," arid 
"emotionally disturbed.") (p. 199) v 

Although the development of definitions and criteria for 
handicapping Conditions is ^ responsibility of special educators, 
the decisions made impinge on Title I student selection proces- 
ses. For example, in oite LEA visited, the Special Education 
Program Office was in the process of "tightening" its defin- 
ition of EMR to confpm to the American Association on Mental 

■r ' ■ • ' " ■ • . ^ ■ ■ . ■ . 

Deficiency [AAMD] definition . \ This change will exclude the slow 

learners frdn the EMR program. The Director of Special Education 

in that district says thja slow learners should be served in Title 

■I- • ■ . ^ ■ ' , ■ ; •:" 

Special Education Directors were asked how difficult student 
selection decisions were^ made. ,^nswers include (1) intensified^ 
testing, (2 ) letting. parents pick the program they prefer. 



(3) making the decision during a staffing team meeting , and. (4) 
basing the decision on space available in the program. 

In two districts visited, attitudes toward minorities influ- 
ence placemfent decisions for Title I and special education. One 
district was cited by the SEA because Title I is primarily 

minority, and special education is primarily white. In another 

■ ' . ^ • ■ ■ ■ ". ' 

district, a black Principal acts as a gatekeeper for special ^ 

' ■ ■ ' • 

education referrals because he fdars that too many blacks could 

be -referred and consequently stigmatized. This Principal con- 
siders Title I to be part of.- the regular prpgram and therefore a 
preferred service for black students who need extra help. 

Sometimes districts do not have specific policies excluding 
the handicapped from Title I services but, in effect, few, if . 
any, handicapped students receive Title I services. For example, 

the: policy of several^ districts is to include handicapped stu- 

* * ■ 

dents in Title I if there is space r in practice, there is no 
spa^e. One district's policy, states that .if' handicapped, students 
meet the Title I criteria and can succeed in Title I withbut 
reshaping the program, they should be served. In practice, only • 
the speech impaired receive Title I in that district . 

Scheduling is a factor in determining whether a ^handicapped 
student should be included . in Title I v A nuniber of school admin- 
istrators, and teachers express concern about pulling students out 
of the regular classroom for an extended period of tiine and- frag- 
menting the instructional program*. One LEA' s policy is that 
students cannot be pulled out for special programs for more than. 



20 percent of the total- class time. Two oth^r LEAs report that 
if students are not receiving more than five to six hours of spe- 
cial education, they can receive Title I. In one district, LD 
students do not receive Title I services because students are 
pulled out of regular class for both services during the same 
period. , 
Limited-English-Proficient Students 

Only 16 percent of the districts surveyed have a . significant 
number of students of limited-Eriglish-prof iciency.^ In the mail 
questionnaire, district administrators were asked to describe 
their usual policy or practice for including LEP ! students in ^ 
Title I. Five percent of the districts designate LEPs as not 
eligible for Title I compared^O 6 7 percent of the districts that 
consider all limited or non-English-speaking students in Title I 
schools eligible for Title I if they meet the cut-off criteri^^ 
^Scmi^imes a disti^ict has no formal policy to exclude LEPs from 
Title I, but in practice they are ex*Gludedv>^'^^^^^ example, s,ince* 

one district dqes not administer tests in English to LEPs in the 

• ■ . , ' ■ ■ ' ■ ■ ■ %^ ' ' ' ' . 

first and s^eGond grades, required achievement test scores used to 

select students 'for^ the 'Title I program are not available. 

Another district emphasizes that they do not ^ exclude LEPs from ^ 

• . . • -I . _ ■ ■ . ' 

.Title while arbitrarily deciding that no LE?>can benefit from 

Title I. . In a third district , LEPs do not participate in Title i 

since ESIj classes are/ scheduled^^^-eoilicurrently with' Title I 

' classes . 



Spourteen percent of the districts responding to the mail 
questionniare* report that only LEPs are eligible for Title I, 
that^is, the, Title I program is desig^ied specifically for LEPs, 
Additionally, in a few districts visited, LEPs are automatically 
placed in, the Title I program.* When these responses are compared 

to similar ones, focusing on the .handicapped, *it appears that LEPs 

■• - • .. - 

are more likely to -be included in Title . I programs than are 

handicapped ^Students (Table 1, p^ 18), 

An additional 15 percent of districts report that LEP . 

s.tudents may ' participate in the Title I program under certain 

conditions, that is, • if they can benefit frqm it. .'Both Titlie I 

directors ajad teachers consider that the capacitii^ to benefit from 

' the program 4.S usually based on, the degree;^of the s.t,u dent ^ s 

English* In other districts an LEP studei*^may receive Title J v-^:;;. 

■ If the student has sufficient English to participate in 
; : • the pr'bgram - £; ^ ; 

If. the student is fluent enough* to read in English 

. • ■ ■ ■ ■ • ■ . 

. > . ■ • ..■-■■■■■£'» > 

If the ..s.tudent is not se,ryed;;by; ,any^^^^^^ 

If the 'title ,1 ..progrin can provide 
■for LEP student ■-'J,''' .. ^. : ■' ■ V ' , 

If thb Title-I program can provide bilingual iristruc- 

'■■ . .to,rs ^ ^. ^ .. • '•■ ^'•.^.■■'v' 

Both- administrators and,, teachers were asked to^gi^rtheir . . / 
prefereriqe ..^^^^ or- practice of ancluaing 

or excluding LEP stii'dents. in the Title I program.; .Eighty-nin^ 
percent of the Title. I Directors for whom th^^^'^^^^ was rele- 

vant. feel that the policy or piraetice operating- their dis- 
tricts 13 a good one ^ Most >W^^ with . their policy ; Y;^, 

• ; ^' ' . • . ' ■ ' r '• ' ' 



ir^icate that they include LEPs in Title I. Eight percent .of the 
Directors .dd not favor their district policy, and a small percent 
indicate that they have ambivalent fe.elings. When the four Title 
I Directors ,wh6 do not favor their district;..pdlicy or practice, 
were asked to suggest changes, two Directors stated that LEPs' 
should not benserved in Title vl; one. Director, suggested com- 
bining the -Title I> arid bilingual programs so LEPs could be served 
without being pulled^i^ for too many programs; and one Director . 
said it was a problem in his dLatrict having only an Enqlish- 

d tl 



monolingual; staff and suggested that Title I te^achers fcie'dorpe 

■ ■ . ■ ■■ ■ 

aware Qf the culture of -LEP si^udents. *- 

' . ' ' '■'■■i '^ . ■ ■ ■ ' " 

' Ninety-two percent of tJiej^Principals for whom the question 

was. relevant think theirL^ district jdN^I^i'ci^ practices for 

se'rving LEPs in Title I are good one^^i. -v^ it ' appears that -fo3d^ 

Principals, the district policy or practice regarding h^P htu- 

dents;;^pL^: rna;jpr problem. . - 

./•::^/i.i^m of the reg.iijLir classroOTi teachers 

intei^yi^ei the LEP studeritS^;iShQuld receive Title I 

services.,r:\^^^ have no preference. Some teachers say 

thftt 'tiEP students the extra help Title* I could provide, .:':f 

especiaiiy in the areas of oral languag^^i^f^cabulary , and read- 

ing.: OthiBrs feel that LEPs should receive Title under ^certain 

condi;Jfe.i<b.n^ example, if no bther special programs for LEPs 

are aVAii^bfle, or if the Title .1* instriictors are bilingual. 

^^^ . A^ of all Title I instructors think LEPs should 

be ;iriVthei**,T but 9 percent feel -BBPs belong X^_a 



separate "lirogr am. ' Almost ■rp; i)e^ instructors say if •; j > 
. tlie' i'itie; I program could provide .E5I^^^ or • 

:^pecial materials , tTien the LEPs shpuia g Title I . A ' similar 
percentage say if th^ lePs spedc .ErigL^^^ 

jreceive Title I services'^." A few feel they do 

■ • not-h^ expertise to .teach one instructor 

saysy'ih'cividing theiri . in , the . Titi e l prbgr^^ ^ 'A 

gram's- evaluation results v. Eighteen "per^ pre- 

fe^iipe.. '■: ,[■■-■ ''■■i^i'y ■' 

Moire'S the reguia.ir : teachers intervifew.ed - I^T^^ prefer 

to inclxide LEPs in Title*; I than do the Title-rvitis 
viewed (44 percent ) . One 'plausible reason for. Vlthis difference is 
that somfel' regular teaphey 1 may view the Titl.e' I program as a 
mear^^-^gettihg extra s|ri|ices for the LEP'stud^s,^ especially 
.if Titii iil offers an ESL j.\p<OTpohentV:^,'^^^ teachers may : 

view the^Title I progrWl^s'' a I'dubpitng ground" for LEP students. 
The Titl^'. I ihs trustors, Ifo^tthe othe^^^ tend to be mono- 

lingual; |tv^ be more hesit:& ,to serve LEPs because they la^JlCj 
"necessa^i Whining and . expppence i5^j||aching LEP student,s., ''-^^ 
- . Chank|l"ih District' goiicies pr^^Bj^tices 
* ^ The' ASript Practic^s|stfj^^ait^^ 
.Title ]>^< ^ft^^ ^nes , on' th^ . prc^sion of services to multip'ly-. 
el|j5i±^^^!^^€en4s produced changes in district poilixpies^ or . 
pr^fe^" over the .last three yea^rs. The majority of districts 
fenfe^i ho" change over this' period with regard" to .^Title I ser- 

'-'WliJs^^ either handicapped C77' percent) or LEP students (82 ^ 

. ■ : ■■ ■ ■ Sv..f ■ ^ - ■ ■ .■: '^H :. ■ ■■■■■ ■■■ ■ . . ^o-i: 

' ••' ■ W''' " ■ ■ '■■ ■ ■ 



\;vv-:-'|e^^ 23 pi^^jent rej^0-i^^ in services ^ to,. 

v\v!^;jiiandicapped s 38''percent Qf;;H:li^ say they liave • ^ 

jvist begun to , serve the hand icappedr^^^^^ -hav§ increased: 

servi<2es; a:nd 44 .percent have ^decre^sj^^i^v^^ 

2)« Eigh£5&0n perce^^ of the districfes^^J^^ ^ 

.. ■. ...... 



prbvidind Titi'e 'i services to LEP stud-ehts one-half (46-. 
percent ) ^of/ tliese report they started s'^ifvi^ilg^^^^^^ oyer the la 

, threie;<y^ars; 19' percent increased services ^* :^WhiX^ 31 percent 



last. 



4itejsJ^eased sucli^ • 

Evid,ence from the site visits suggests thdt the. Title I 



guidelines were, at ieast .partly responsible f<^ both the increase - 
and decrease in 'Title I services to multiply-eligible studentsv^." 

Some districts 'v^ich ;Eormerly excluded LEPS* and handicapped ' , . 

'1 ■' ■ * - ' 

■■ ' ' ■■. ^ ' ■ .^■■^2 • ■ ''■■■^''■ '■''^'^ ' ' ' ■ ' ' 

students from Title -livtieig ^^udents when it was „ 

tea for Title I rs^viq^s under certa^^ 

* ccmditions i/V^^^^l^^ a few districts that provided all 



« '%vai:iabi6 students decreased Ti-itle 

: . I'v services' .to and .handicapped students. beca^u'S^ • the gulae- 

^^^•^ ■ r^^^ that not all>ofvthese. students served. 

■ '>••• . . ■•- ••■ ^ ■ ■ ■ ■ >^■ 

• "v. -x:- : ^ ^ ■■■•^^'^ ' ■ - -■ 

■ ^pistric^^ decrease . In services to the special grfoups 

^ ^ ^aTj^^ of (1) a general reduction in the Title' ^ 

V^v budget a ri^ reductions being absorbed by decreasing services' 

Ir'^:^ LEP and hahdi'capped students in Title .1 as other monies became^ 

""^^ailable fdr;^ them; ^ v^'. '^^ 



TABLE :2 



CHANGES IN' DISTRICT^ POLICIE OR: PRACTICES ON PROVIDINO. TITLE I 
; . SERVICES TO. HANDICAPPED AND LEP STUDENTS OVER • 

' ' ' ■' " ' . ' ' THE LAST THREE YEARS ' < ; 



' ' • handicapped: 

' i iN=3 4 V districts: / 
77% No'/ change, 

23% Some change in practice. 



LEP 

. ; :: V ; N=92 districts* 

82% No change ' ; ■^^^^^■^'^1^*;'^ 
18% Some ch^n^e in practicer^^,^^^^^^^^ 



46% 



Of Those Districts with a 
. Change, in Practice: 

■ ' / ■ ■ /N=75, ' . . 

38% Title I. has just Ipegun to 
i% : serve liandicapp&l/'%tuden^ 
"'^''^^ within the last three .; 
years . 

15% Title I has served handi-,,., 19% 
• capped students for at .r^^; -^.^f^ 
least thrpe years , buti^' ^ z^; . ; 
services have increg^Bgd, ; 



31% 



Of Those Districts with a 
Change in Practice: 



N=16 



..■9-7 ■ 



4^% Title I has served 

capped students for at , 
least three years, but the 
• services have decreased * 

5% Other ■ - 



Title I has jusw^tiegun to . 
iserve stiudpnts of l^-mited- 
English- proficiency within 
the.: last three years.. v 

Title I has just begun to 
serve .students of limited- 
English-proficiency within 
the last three years, but i^- 
the 'Services have increased. - 

Title I has served LEPs fori 
at least thr.ee years, but the 
services haVe^ decreased . 



4% Other 



102%** Total 



>/100% Total 



*A significant number of LEAs consider this . question nonappli- 
•cable. . " • 



**Roundijig error, 



■./.•■<■-■■■:..' 



Coordination among Programs 

Federal education' i^wW/wfeie -c^^ to particu-; 

~lar edtwational' heeds and pb.litiGal' p^^^ 

coordinated attempt to serve students: with special .needs;, :(Berlce 
■^^m'tt^Birest, i978r Birman, 1979; and K'itp and Wins lo^^^^^^ . ; 

Prior -research done by Birman (1979) and' Michie (1981) found 
some sequential coordination bf Title I and special education 
services. In th^ge cases. Title I was used as first recourse . 
prior to referral to .special education. It: was also used as a 
means df ^support ' for handicapped students being...,mainstreamed into* 
the regular classroon. ■. ^ ■ 

^ Some Specic(i Education Dilrectors interviewed for the DPS 
^hention that their districts' practices are to try Title I first 
'before recommending a student to special education.. In addition, 
some use Title I as a transition for students coming, from a 
self-contained environment into the mainstream, but , an equal . 
numbeJiJp not use Title.I as a mains treaming device. ..Similarly,- 
a- few^^.' ESL/Bilingual Directors mention that they use Title I as a 
trix^ation from the bilingual clgissroom to the regular mono- 
lingual English-speaking classroom, while an equal number state 
that ,Titi?;.i|i^is not a transition program for LEPs . 

*However," sequential coordination, a process for selecting 
"students into programs, represents only the first step in program 
coordination.' It does not address the problem of coordinating 
instructional requirements for students, identified in. the NCES 
suTvey (1978-79) of difficulties related to serving multiply- 

^. J: ^ . 

. eligible students. , , < 



. In most LEAs, students considered to be potential candidates 
if or special education are referred to a school-based multidisci- 
pli.nary ±6am/ variously ♦known, ^s Child Study Team; Diagnostic 
Prescriptive Te^m; . Admissioii^Review, ^ and Dismissal [ARD] Commit- 
tee; Screening 'R'eview Committee; and Student Support Team. Case., 
study data from 45 percent- of the 20 districts chosen in part 
because of their multiple categorical programs 'reveal that Title 
I teachers may be* ori the multidisciplinary team and are sometimes 
permanent members . In some LEAs this committee is expanded to 
handle all referrals, not just those for special educatijon. In 
some LEAs all other services must 'be tried before referral to 
special education; Title I is among the services considered. 
Referrals from the multidisciplina[ry team to Title I generally 
involve only a few students each year; the vasi; majority of Title 
I students are selected \according to a separate 'T?itle . I • selection 
procedure. , • ' 

Discussions of tliese teams did not occur during interviews 
regardi-ng services to LEP students. Perhaps since ESL/bilingual 
programs are not mandated to form child review teams such as ^ 
.those for special education, no vehicle is in place to promote 
this kind of coordination. 

* Expansion of these multidisciplinary teams cduld be an / 
effective management practice worth disseminating. It could- be 
quickly implemented by an LEA already possessing such a special 
team. Title I instructors often, noted the benefits of serving on 
such a team for improving coordination of instruction. 



Multidisciplinary teams generally operate at the school 
building ievel. At the district level/ the concept of coordina- 
tion^ is not seen as a way to enhance program delivery. Rather, 
districts view "coordination" as something developed to solve a 
problem. An example of this is a fairly common response given by 
respondents explaining the lack of program coordination: "We 
don't coordinate because we have no prob^lems."' 

The majority of respondents indicate that coordination 

between categorical progreims is limited. Whe'te district phil- 

♦ • - ■ ■ 

Qsophy- is to view the programs as separate entities, program 
personnel are generally not familiar with the other programs. 
When coordination takes place, it is mostly between teachers on 
an informal basis or during joint iai-services for Title I and 
other categorical program staffs. A few LEAs ,cit§ coordination* 
discussions during monthly meetings of district-level adminis- 
trators as an example of fotmal coordination. Some specific 
examples of 'coordination include: Title I and special education 
teachers both served on a committee to preview supplementary . 
mate^als; categorical teacheris who served the same students 
coordin^^ng with each other so as not to duplicate services; 
bilingual Education staff being asked to review Title^I com- 
'ponents for /applicability to LEP students; teachers sharing 
materials; and bilingual and Title I programs trying to coordi- 
nate parent council activities such as the joint use j>f parent 
volunteers in the bilingual and Title I programs . 
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Analysis of data from interviews with Title I instructors on. 

^topics of coordination indicates a tren(|!<of"Title. I instructors 
and special education teachers to discuss student problems and 
progress. In contrast. Title .1 and ESL/bilingual teachers most " 
often discuss materials, teaching techniques, and J:eacher 
in-services. This distinction might be expected, given the;:' ^ . 
characteristics of the students under consideration. Many of the 
special education students, especially those labeled as learning 
disabled or 'eriiotionally d^stCir bed, often exhibit behavi/^i::^.l and , : . 
attentional' difficulties such as hyperactivity along wa^t^ii^educa- 
tionaf -problems. In contrast, the LEP students have diffi'culty 
communicating in English. To address thi^ problem, -^isitrict . 

Semphasis often centers on ido^if icat:Lofi j^r^t^N^i^^ 

^iiiS^^ials written in la^gua|es othe^-:|:h^ 

fdplogy used in a'%iiin^ipl'''^ ratheif 't^n diagripstip and 

prescriptive discussions of LEP students.' /■ 

Another example of an effective management practice is the 
use of substitute teachers so ^^the- regular and Title I teachers 
can meet to 6*bordinate activitiesV^ In the district adopting this 
strategy, i(n. every grading period the district provides substi- 
tute teachers to all regular teachers .having Title I students. 
'This enables them to meet and develop a coordination plan for the 
following grading period. ; ^ 

SUMMARY AND IMPLICATIONS 

This special report focuses on two subgroups of the Title I 
population: (1) students eligible for Title I and special 
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education and (2 ) students eligible for Title I and ESL/bilingual 
services • 

Only 3. 6 percent of the surveyed districts report that 
special education is a part of their Title I programs. There- 
fore, most services designed specifcLcially for the handicapped 
are provided through sources other than Titlie I. In comparii^on, I 
a variety of program designs are used to deliver s'ervices to LEP 
students. These programs may be partiSTiy or totally funded by 
Title I, for example, (1) a bilingual education progreim with a 
Title I aide, (2) ESL services funded solely by Title I as^a^V, j^.. 
component of the Title I program, and (3) a bilingual program 
with an ESL component, funded in part by ^ Tittle I . ESL is 
reported to be a 'component of the Title I program in 10.9 percent 
of the surveyed districts.. Other programs for LEPs are funded by 
Title VII or by state or local funds. 

"District policies or practices regarding the eligibility of 
handicapped students for Title I range from excluding all handi- 
capped students from Title I (24 percent of, the districts) to 
considering all handicapped students in Title I schools who meet 
the cut-off criteria to be eligible for Title I (44 percent of 
the districts). In the remaining districts (32 percent), handi- 
capped students are eligible for Title I depending on certain 
conditions such as the type or-severity. of the handicap, the 
probability that the student could benefit from Title I, space 
available in the Title I. program, and the number of times the 
student is being polled out of the regular classroom. 
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LEPs are more likely to b6 ihcluded iii' Title- I programs than 
are handicapped students. Indeed, 67 percent of the districts 
with a significant number of. students of limited-knglisli-prof i- ' 
ciency consider all such students, in Title I schools t^^ eligi- 
ble for Title I if they meet the cut-off criteria, whereas only 5 
percent of the districts exclude all LEPs. In 14 percent of -the 
districts; the Title I program. is designed -specif ically for LEPs. 
iV 15' pericent of tjie districts, LEPs are eligible for Title I 
, 4^^^ cbhditions, in particular, their ability,i;to.^^ 

, .;,VV;b^^^»e!f^^^ is generally based on the degree 

The range of dist'i^iG^vpcSlicies regarding the eligibility of 
LEPs and handicapped students for Title I reflects varying . stra- 
tegies emplo^^^to deal with a .complex Issile. Permitting all or 
"none of the>!^^te "land handicapped students/in Title I schools to 
be eligible^'for^.T,itle I if they meet the Wt-of'f criteria m|y be 



the ea^est^^-a^Sl^h to administer, at the district level . '■■-Biit , "|§f 5^ 
such''^^r4clice'^^|U^^ instruc-UConal programs, :detTl$^^*"seijji|^^|^ 

A^M'^jj^^jpPiv^^ stud^aijyfor' even violate T file; I ' s,.:' vv-.^^^^ 

sup^^i^^^^^syx^^SLnt provision. The e'stablishment ot-c^xiyj;^^^-;, :,^. 
dit^m^'i<^XiB^x:^ 'iox^:^ el/igibility . of LEPs and handicajpp^;-:^.;;:': - 

a m^ans of addressing the varying 'needs : ?,^;^ 
j|i^ip^,:^|S^^d^^^h^ boundaries of the multiply-eligible 

populataoi^&^tjil^r^'e^^^^^ of these conditional criteria 

take ini^t^^a^^^^^^ needs,, abilities, and disabili- 

ties , as.':';if^ services the students 



, ■ as;;:.'i^^i'3i-;^ 

f/'-xit'.'^ ''.V('''; .--W" '■'.,.< 



aire receiving and the related factor of sched.uling. Many of 
these criteria repres^t sound educational practices which other ^ 
districts might want to employ. / 

Coordination efforts to date have centered on student selec- 
tion matterjs such as the referral of a student from one special 
program to' another or the determination of ^the services for which 
the student i6 eligible. One' formal mechanism for this cbordi- 
nation is the school-basejd* multidiisciplinary team, origihally 
developed to handle special educatiorf referrals, which has been 
expanded to address referrals to all special programs within a 
school building. - ' / V 



However, the coordination of the student selection prQcesst^:^:: 
represents only the first step ih program coordination. The more 
central issue is the coordination of the instructional program of 
students y^o ^re receiving two or more extra prograims concur- 
rently. Multidisciplinary "teams have the potential of being used 
to provide such coordination, but thus far there is little evi- 
dence to suggest that they are. feeing^ in piis%^ 
primary mode of instructional coordination appears ^o be ini 
exchanges among individual teachers, who receive little guidance 
ftom district administrators. Thus, cpordination Wests on the ; 
creativity of teachers who. may not be familiar witnSsi^he^ require- 
ments for compliance . 

The coordination of the Title I program with the base 'pr:0-;>:Y;v 
cgram has been recognized as a necessity for providing a consi:S'^:^}-^. 
tent instructional program to students. Coordination is ev^n ^^>t 



itore imperative when students are receiving services from several 
categorical programs.^ Yet district; administrators of these 
programs tend to view them as separate entities which are not 
coordinated because the district is experiencing no problems 
with them. A number of administrators do not know how many -stu- 
dents in their program are ^receiving services from other -cate-v^ 
gorical programs, and ^dme are unaware of' the kinds of services . 
being provided in other categorical programs. Without this 
information, administrators' are unable to foster a coordinated 
service. delivery system throughout the district. 

District administrators are best suited for establishing 
. coordination mechanisms because they are responsible f op the 
allocation of resources^ and overall program implementation. 
Their greater f^'iliarity with Federal and state requirements 
enables \hem to present compliant coordination strategies which 
meet local needs and avoid interference with other district 
programs. Since coordination is viewed as a means of solving a' 
problem, it is possible that reduced budgets wall provide -the 
^impetus for future coope^^^ 
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